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or crook reducible (Croce does not say exaltable) to the "pure concept"; 
for each is cut to the pattern of practical life, and no amount of sewing 
will make the cloth whole again. Is it possible that our Neapolitan is 
indulging in an ironic reductio ad absurdum of absolutistic logic? If, as 
he reiterates, philosophy is the " pure concept," then there never have 
been and never will be philosophers. But how take that assurance at 
face value, as we read further that every man has a philosophy, for 
philosophy and religion are one and the same, and every man has a re- 
ligion? Only one thing seems wholly clear; the author, writing four 
books in one, to wit, a complete logic, a book on the relation of 
philosophy to other disciplines, another work on error and method, and 
a history of logic from Socrates to Peano, has made one word do service 
for three or four; in short, he has admitted fatal equivocations. Were it 
worth while, the reviewer could point out a score or more of instances 
where " history " means now the flux of human events, now the manner 
of men's reconstructing the past, now the school-room discipline; or 
where " idealism " stands sometimes for the belief that there is no think- 
ing without thoughts, and sometimes for a much less innocent German 
creed. But why exhibit the original sin of philosophy again ? It is better 
to recognize the indubitable keenness of certain chapters, notably those 
on the categories (p. 163), mathematics and physics (p. 251), and the 
whole logistic movement (esp. p. 93). Here Croce's strong sense of real- 
ity makes his criticisms two-edged; they hew for the Philistine as well as 
for the metaphysician. We would not deny them the same cutting 
power elsewhere; the thinker has Hegel's nostrils for scenting abstrac- 
tions and running down the underlying unity in opposites. Perhaps 
shorthand has betrayed him in the sections where his meaning is obscure 
or anathema. But his extensive analysis of the logic and concept- 
building of science echoes with so little original vigor the popular phrases 
about " arbitrary constructions," " devices for practical control," " re- 
garding the mobile and spontaneous as fixed and determined," etc., that 
the reviewer, for one, would gladly believe the editor of La Critica to 
have carelessly mixed in with his proof-sheets at these passages the 
manuscript of some amateur contributor. The philosopher may be 
tickled by the flattery that science is only a handmaid of his household; 
but will he go further with Croce and restrict its duty and privilege to 
collecting specimens, ticketing them, and putting them away in good 
order? Will he then take the last step and say that no scientist strives 
for truth at all, that goal being reserved for the philosopher? Croce 
dares this much. Again one is on the verge of asking whether we have 
to do with a deep satire, but the context halts us. 

Walter Boughton Pitkin. 
Columbia Univebsity. 

Reason, Thought and Language, or The Many and the One. Douglas 
Macleane. London : Henry Frowde. 1906. Pp. xv + 583. 
" These pages represent an effort to strengthen and revivify formal 

logic ... by bringing it into closer connection with the living facts of 
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thought and speech." The alternative title is explained by the author's 
opposition to " the ' new logicians ' who hold that there can be reasons 
without reason." " Except in the light of what is universal, thought 
can not exist." " The mind can never work from one point to another 
except through a universal." " An internal necessitation or conflietion of 
ideas must be given ... by means of a middle term." This standpoint 
explains the presence of such chapters as the following and gives a gen- 
eral indication of their contents : " The Justification of any Thought," 
" The One Sought in the Many," " Immutability of Eational Law," 
"Eeason Eegulates Thought," "Whatever is Rational is Syllogistic," 
" TJniversals, How Obtained." 

The rest of the thirty-two chapter heads are about what one would 
expect to find in a rather advanced book on deduction. Induction receives 
but scanty treatment, and there is nothing whatever about historical and 
statistical methods. For with Mr. Macleane all logic is formal. " In 
truth, neither in the hands of its founder nor in those of his exponents, 
whether peripatetic, Arabian, or scholastic, was it formal enough, being 
blended with natural philosophy, transcendental metaphysics, and divin- 
ity." A purely formal logic may be accused of narrowness and rigidity; 
but it really has an " unlimited field before it in the living facts of idio- 
matic expression." 

In this field of idiomatic expression the author is very much at home 
and he may well call it unlimited. The book is a veritable phrase-makers's 
museum, in which every idiom in Greek, Latin or English, that one ever 
dreamed of finds a place. How any man could interlard his discourse 
with such a host of them is truly marvelous. But the dexterity of the 
writer in this respect makes his book almost unreadable. One trips so 
much over the small thoughts that he is kept wondering what has become 
of the big ones. H. Austin Aikins. 

Western Reserve University. 
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REVUE DE PHILOSOPHIE. September, 1909. Le probleme 
critique et la perception exterieure (pp. 243-255) : P. Gent. - The per- 
ception of externality is purely and simply an act of apprehension. It is 
not, except in abnormal cases, subject to error. Error may arise, however, 
when, as is generally the case, the new perception is affected by the mem- 
ory of previous perceptions. Hence the doctrine is critical, not nai've. 
L'atome necessaire (pp. 256-271) : A. Veronnet. - The first portion of this 
study, in the form of a preliminary discussion, considers Ostwald's theory 
of the ions and the thermodynamic theory. The former is one with the 
atomic theory in that, since ions are corpuscles, groups of atoms, or frag- 
ments of atoms, it admits in the same sense as the atomic theory the dis- 
continuity of matter. Moreover, the theory sheds no new light on various 
chemical problems, such as that of constant proportions, stability, etc. 



